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Service uniform in training and tradition, and largely inter-
changeable in personnel; and finally, they are ultimately
governed by the Colonial Office on the lines of a declared
common policy, subject to supervision and criticism by the
British Parliament.
The central feature of that policy is the principle of
Trusteeship. It is now generally recognized that the posses-
sion of Colonies is no longer to be justified on grounds of
economic or other advantage to the mother country, but by
the measure in which they are held in trust and administered
with a view to the permanent interests of their inhabitants.
Those interests are paramount and the ultimate objective
is self-government.
Great Britain is sometimes referred to as a "sated" Power,
or in the current political jargon,, as first amongst the
"Haves" as contrasted with the "Have-nots." We are
represented as having "grabbed" land all pver the globe,
whereas in sober feet many of our present responsibilities
have been almost literally thrust upon us and in not a few
instances have been undertaken with decided reluctance.
Some places, especially islands needed as coaling stations
or for other strategic purposes, have fallen to us as a natural
consequence of our command of the seas; but on the other
hand, important territories once in our possession or
developed by British enterprise, have been returned by us
to other Powers.
One instance of this is afforded by the East Indies, for a
time ruled by Sir Stamford Raffles, the founder of British
Malaya, but handed back by us to the Dutch, who now
acknowledge their indebtedness to Raffles' enlightened
administration. It is significant that in the world as it is
to-day, the Netherlands Indies should still be largely
dependent for their security, in the last resource, upon
British sea power. Another example lies in the Cameroons